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Why Not Study Greek? 
By Cuester A. Burns, S.J. 


(A radio lecture over WTAM, sponsored by 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio) 

At John Carroll University we take it for granted 
that the study of Greek has a rightful place in our 
program of liberal studies. We have not been so over- 
powered by the advance of novel trends in education 
as to be tempted to sell what I may term our birthright 
for a mess of curricular experimentation. We still strive 
to maintain the traditional studies of Latin and Greek 
in their ancient high place of honor, and aim to continue 
doing so. 

However, living as we do in an age, which, if not 
sceptical, is at least quizzical, I am often called upon 
to answer the question: “Why study Greek?” Invari- 
ably I find that the most effective reply lies in the 
formulation of another question, equally simple, equally 
direct. “Why not?” I ask. I can think of a great many 
weighty reasons why Greek should be studied in a 
liberal arts college; I can think of no valid reason why 
it should not. 

Greek is no longer a popular college subject. The 
wide prevalence of electivism and the multiplication 
of the so-called practical courses have seen to that. But 
the study of Greek is not any the less valuable for that 
reason. I have never felt the preference of youths enter- 
ing college to be a fair index of a study’s worth. Young 
people come to college to be trained to estimate values, 
not to pronounce on them beforehand. “All is not gold 
that glitters.” Neither is everything popular of great 
worth. 

There was, of course, a time when Greek along -vith 
Latin formed the very backbone of the liberal cv.‘ege 
program. Thereby, indeed, the college was marked 
“liberai.” No one in those days so much as dreamed 


_ of being able to go through college without the sound 


training which the study of Latin and Greek gave— 
and, say what you will, there was a stern Spartan 
asceticism in that, which was not without its merits. 
The radical attempts at divorcing discipline from learn- 
ing in our modern schools, the efforts at imparting 
knowledge painlessly, and at furnishing soft primrose 
paths to the portals of learning—have they been the 
unmixed boons their sponsors fancied they would be? 
One feels that the old ways, if they were not the best, 
had at least many an element that was clearly better. 

While I do not believe in blindly subscribing to the 
flat dictum that “What was good enough for our fathers 
is good enough for us,” neither on the other hand do 
I believe in acquiescing supinely in the new declaration 
of independence which assumes that “What was good 
enough for our fathers is not good enough for us!”— 


merely and mainly because it was good enough for them. 
Our fathers were no dunces. That, indeed, we must as- 
sume. Whether we, their descendants, are or are not, is a 
question open to debate. Generations yet to come will 
pass final judgment on us. Our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will have the answer pat on the tips of 
their tongues; but we, for all our even-tenored com- 
placency, have good reason to be modestly doubtful. 
It is by no means certain that we have provided the 
final solutions to educational perplexities. Rebellion 
against established precedent does not automatically 
stamp us as divinely far-sighted or of superior attain- 
ments. It may mark us rather as immaturely impatient 
of the wise restraints of the past. 

Apropos of the work and worth of our fathers, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann had an interesting discussion some 
weeks ago in his column, of the manner of their educa- 
tion. “I came across,” he writes, “a book on what the 
author, who is Dr. James J. Walsh, called a neglected 
chapter in the history of American education. Its main 
title is The Education of the Founding Fathers of the 
American Republic,’ and it describes in some detail the 
kind of education to which were subjected the men who 
made the American Revolution and constructed the 
Constitution and wrote the Bill of Rights. And to my 
immense surprise I learned that these men who organ- 
ized our liberties had followed essentially a course of 
studies which came down through the Middle Ages from 
the schools of Ancient Greece.” 

He goes on then to suggest that, maybe after all, such 
a mode of education was not so lacking, so impractical, 
so obscurant as many a modern mind might be naive 
enough to suppose. He even concludes that “What was 
good enough for our fathers” may in no long time be 
proved to be an imperative need for us. “Gradually,” 
he writes, “I have come to believe that this fact is the 
main clue to the riddle of our epoch, and that men are 
ceasing to be free because they are no longer being 
educated in the arts of free men.” 

While not a major spokesman on matters educational, 
Mr. Lippmann’s testimony is of value as representing 
what thoughtful men with two forward-looking eyes 
in their heads are beginning to see, viz., that schools are 
places where students are not to be trained merely, but 
trained to think, and not to think merely, but to think 
correctly. 

Greek as an instrument of education is something 
which a large body of sane, conservative educators will 
always cling to, violent denunciations and objections 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Along with Latin it 
will continue to mould, strengthen, enlarge, and culti- 
vate young minds brought under its influence. When 
Greek is spoken of as an instrument of education, more 

1 Fordham University Press, 1935. 
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is meant than the casual listener is apt to fancy. Greek 
is not Greek as the popular mind would have it—that 
dim, unintelligible something which we vaguely conjure 
up when we say that a thing is ‘all Greek to us.’ Greek 
is more significant than that. As an instrument of edu- 
cation, it implies nothing unintelligible or dimly vague; 
it signifies rather the study of the language, history, 
literature, art, culture, and world-wide influence of that 
remarkably keen and mentally alert people, who lived 
some 2500 years ago in the Balkan peninsula, the islands 
of the Aegean Sea, and along the coast of Asia Minor. 

To enter upon the study of Greek is to step back 
through the centuries into an intellectual world of won- 
der, the like of which has not been seen on the face 
of the earth before or since. No person who pretends, 
however slightly, to education can afford to neglect 
Greece. Historians universally acknowledge this ancient 
land as the mother-country of our modern Western 
civilization. Now, while few of us are avowed historians, 
not one of us can afford to neglect the testimony of 
history. It is from history ultimately that we learn what 
manner of men we are and why. From history we ac- 
quire that balanced perspective of life which enables 
us to live rationally, wisely, with the greatest measure of 
abiding satisfaction and true success. From observing 
the follies of past ages as well as their wise procedures, 
we learn which things are most apt to succeed and 
which fail us in the world of today. 

Now, to neglect Greece is to sever ourselves from the 
very headspring of tradition and from the original 
source of our present civilization.* Wise minds have 
always been conscious of this fact. Woodrow Wilson 
warned against such a tendency years ago. 

“We should have scant capital to trade on,” he once 
wrote, “were we to throw away the wisdom we have 
inherited and seek our fortunes with the slender stock 
we ourselves have accumulated. This, it seems to me, 
is the prevalent argument for holding every man we can 
to an intimate study of the ancient classics. What you 
can not find a substitute for is the classics as literature.” 

Very true indeed. The statement goes right to the 
core of the question. Far-seeing and thoughtful men 
of our own day are raising their voices to the same 
effect, ever warning of the peril to which our civilization 
is being exposed. Always the admonition is the same: 
You can not cut the world away from the ancient tradi- 
tion on which our Western civilization is built and expect 
that the world will long survive. Its present stability 
rises out of roots that are sunk deep in ages thousands 
of years past. Uproot it, and there will be chaos and 
confusion, and, if the process be pushed far enough, 
downright extinction. Neither Rome nor Greece was built 
in a day, but igncrant, misshapen minds can destroy 
their influence upon us in a day or two, if given free 
scope to work their ill-considered schemes upon us; for 
it is much easier to destroy than to build up. A child 
can with the tip of his finger shatter a delicate work 
which it took a wise man a lifetime to put together. 
No, Greek as an instrument of education can not be 
taken lightly or lightly spurned. Humanistically em- 


2 See “The Sense of Tradition in Classical Education,” CB, 
November, 1944. 
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ployed it can not but make the student history-conscious, 
aware of the past, alert to the present. 

But there is-more to be said. As a language, it is 
the world’s very first (and some say, the fairest) at- 
tempt at cultural expression. This very fact by itself 
should entitle it to serious consideration from serious 
students. Many have complained of its difficulty, and 
glibly announced that it was tried in the balance of the 
classroom and found wanting. I am always reminded 
in this connection of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s famous 
rejoinder to opponents who came forward with the same 
objection to Christianity. “It has been tried in the 
balance,” they announced grandly, “and has been found 
wanting.” “No,” said Mr. Chesterton, chuckling with 
his invariable good humor at the grandiloquence of the 
shallow-minded; “it was tried in the balance and found 
hard, and thereafter not tried again.” It is so with the 
Greek language. Greek was tried, it is true, and it was 
found hard, and thereafter great hue and cry was raised 
over its difficulty, and then it was tried no more. But 
I see no valid objection to it on that score. Admittedly, 
Greek, like Christianity, is hard, but it is not impossible. 
In fact, to those who have the will, the way is surpris- 
ingly easy. Moreover, I know of no finer tonic for 
flabby mind-muscles than vigorous exercise in that same 
painstakingly exact language, and of few more mentally 
satisfying experiences than to have so mastered Greek, 
as to be able to reach into its rich literature and read 
appreciatively those great masters of poetry, prose, 
drama, and oratory, Homer, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Plato, and Demosthenes. D> not think for a moment 
that modern students have no zest for such things. Em- 
phatically they have. Experience will be an illuminat- 
ing teacher to any diligent searcher in this point. 

The glories of Greek literature are a subject on which 
a person might talk endlessly and not say enough. It 
would be hard to exaggerate its high excellence. Origi- 
nators in the best and most radical sense of the word, 
the Greek writers were perfectionists who have seldom, 
if ever, been surpassed in the field of letters. No one 
in the world’s history has written an epic comparable 
to the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. Tolstoy, the Rus- 
sian novelist, laboriously learned Greek in advanced 
years in order to be able to taste Homer in the original. 
The greatest of the world’s succeeding dramatists pale 
beside the three great tragic writers of Greece: Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides. No modern historian is great 
enough to challenge the genius of the Greek historian 
Thucydides. Never has a greater voice been raised in 
oratory than that of the mighty Demosthenes. And as 
for philosophy, we still bow to the wisdom of those twin, 
yet dissimilar, minds of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is into such a realm of riches that the student of 
Greek enters. Contact with great minds, we are told, 
is necessarily ennobling. Such contacts the student of 
Greek has in abundance. How, then, can he help being 
enriched, ennobled, awed, and elevated? The imprint 
upon his mind wiil be indelible, and the results will 
be manifest in a thousand noble ways in his daily life. 
Do not think that, because its mark is not largely evi- 
dent, like the ten-foot letters of an electric sign, it is 
not there. “Classical learning,” says Daniel Webster, 
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“in men who act in conspicuous stations is often felt 
where it is little seen, and sometimes felt more effec- 
tually because it is not seen at all.” 


The study of Greek, therefore, I would conclude, has 
its fair and proper place in modern as in ancient edu- 
cation. In fact, the present moment seems to have a 
crying need of such cultural subjects as Greek; for just 
now we are beginning to reap the sad results of our 
educational sins of the past few generations. Our grossly 
pragmatic methods are gradually being found to have 
been too, too practical, too much of the earth, earthy, 
with the total upshot being, as a Jesuit colleague of mine, 
Father George Bull of Fordham University, has written, 
that “under the spell of utility alone for generations 
now our educators have turned out men and women 
whose intellects have no power of discrimination be- 
tween ideas, whose imagination has been left to lie 
fallow, and are impotent, therefore, to sustain reason 
in any attempted flight; and whose emotions show 
neither richness nor depth. Is this not the reason why 
our people as a whole are at the mercy of propagandists 
and newspaper philosophers?” And what is the proper 
antidote? Greek? No, not Greek alone, but Greek in 
proper proportion with the other cultural subjects which 
distinguish the genuinely liberal college. 

The study of Greek, of course, is not a matter of life 
and death. No one needs Greek to live; as a matter 
of fact, no one needs any type of education to live. 
But for intelligent living Greek can be an invaluable 
aid. He who has drunk deep of its pure springs will be 
equipped, all other things being equal, with those time- 
tested qualities of mind and heart, which will enable 
him in a world of conflict, confusion, and chaos, to 
pierce through and beyond pretentious appearances and 
“see life steadily and see it whole.” 


Aeschylus and Vergil 


In his comprehensive study, Aeschylus: The Creator 
of Tragedy, Professor Gilbert Murray takes occasion 
to vindicate the Persae as poetry of the first rank. He 
finds a reason for doubting its poetical quality in the 
fact that it was written for a public, in fact, a national, 
festival; that it celebrated a national victory; that 
patriotic poetry in general does not express an essen- 
tially poetical impulse or intuition, but is a vehicle for 
expressing an alien emotion; that, in short, timeliness 
and patriotism are among the worst fields for good 
poetry. “The emotion of poetry,” says Professor Mur- 
ray, “may no doubt include highly dramatic and poeti- 
cal elements; but conquering patriotism hardly ever 
makes good poetry.” He thinks that “the self-satisfac- 
tion of success, the triumphing over opponents, the 
exultation, the almost inevitable blindness to deeper 
issues, militates against good poetry.” 

We may or may not agree with the Professor’s some- 
what academic scruple; but what is interesting is his 
answer to his own puzzle. “If one can grasp this qual- 
ity in Aeschylus, the quality of deepening and making 

1 New York, The Oxford University Press, 1940. 
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great all the issues that he touches, we can see why the 
Persae has overcome—or at least is not injured by—the 
other points that might be expected to tell against it.” 

Teachers of Latin may have to explain to an inquisi- 
tive class why the Aeneid is poetry of the first rank in 
spite of its evident note of ‘timeliness’ and ‘patriotism.’ 
“Whether the poem was suggested in whole or in part, 
or not at all, by Augustus, matters little,” says J. F. 
Latimer. “He saw in it the element of greatness and 
timeliness, and an augury of the Rome that was to be. 
By its appeal to patriotism and piety, it might provide 
the spiritual stimulus so necessary to complete his at- 
tempted moral and spiritual reforms.’” 

The simple fact is that neither the Persae nor the 
Aeneid® is seriously injured by its timely note of pa- 
triotism. Genuine poetry deals with the important and 
the lasting side of things, and not with the passing and 
trivial. As early as 40 B.c., during the consulship of 
Asinius Pollio, young Vergil felt that something ‘impor- 
tant’ was shaping itself, that something ‘lasting’ was 
emerging from the chaos of the civil wars. “Magnus ab 
integro saeclorum nascitur ordo.” From then on, event 
followed event rapidly, and “Romanam condere gentem” 
became a permanent vision, a fixed idea, in Vergil’s 
mind. He saw in the founding of Rome a logical, im- 
portant, divinely destined, and therefore lasting, event 
of true epic magnitude. And since he made his heroes 
pay the price of ten weary years of lacrimae rerum, 
Rome’s final triumph did not give much scope to that 
unpoetical sense of ‘triumphing over opponents.’ In 
fact, it was not the victory of Rome so much as of 
Italy that Vergil thinks of in describing the battle of 
Actium. That uninspired feeling of ‘self-satisfaction of 
success’ did not mar his poetical inspiration. The scene 
of the Trojan heroes conquering Italy was laid in the 
distant past. Having been the theme of poets before 
Vergil, the conquest had time to crystallize into a saga; 
and a saga, we all know, is the richest material for 
an epic. 

We need not exaggerate Vergil’s epic genius; but if it 
falls below the heights reached by his Greek predecessor, 
the fault is not with the ‘timeliness’ and ‘patriotism’ of 
the Aeneid. It is Vergil’s glory to have detected endur- 
ing splendor in what, at the hands of less gifted poets, 
might have turned out to be a sickening tale of misery, 
war, and bloodshed. During our titanic struggle but 
recently ended, the ‘timeliness’ and ‘patriotism’ of the 
Aeneid must have been a ray of light and comfort to 
many of us. We, too, were passing through a sea of 
lacrimae rerum in the hope of seeing established a 
saeclorum ordo destined, we hope, to be magnus ab 
integro. J. A. K. 


Those interested in New Testament translation will 
find stimulating an article by Father Kleist in The Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review, 112(1945).4.241-252: “Im- 
pressions of Monsignor Knox’s New Testament.” 


— and the Cumaean Sibyl,” Vergilius, May, 1940, 
p. 29. 

3 The same holds true of Pindar’s epinicia, in fact, even of the 
Iliad, and of much other great poetry, both ancient and modern. 
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Editorial 


Will the study of Greek ever swing back to its old- 
time place’ of honor in American education? 

The radio talk printed in this issue is an ingenious 
attempt at coaxing the general public into a frame of 
mind that should make the knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature appear a necessity in the life 
of every educated man and woman. Time was when 
such a talk would have been meaningless. 

In European schools, a good many decades ago, ac- 
quaintance with Greek was taken for granted as part 
of a liberal education. Teachers of Latin were not the 
only persons expected to know Greek. In fact, no one 
aspiring to eminence in any walk of life could afford 
to neglect Greek. The history of secondary education 
in Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, and England 
furnishes abundant proof of this statement. 

In our country at the same time, the study of Greek 
did not enjoy the same prestige as in Europe; but even 
here public opinion was more favorable to it than it is 
at the present time. That was the era which launched 
the many well-known series of editions of the Greek 
classics for use in high school and college, on which 
we are largely depending to this day. 

Some interesting reflections on the state of the classics 
among us will be found in several recent numbers of 
Classical Weekly, as, for instance, in Mr. Charles E. 
Bacon’s paper read before the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States at the November 25, 1944, meeting, 
and published in Classical Weekly for March 5, 1945. 
The same journal’s issue for December 11, 1944, de- 
serves special mention. The genera] impression one 
gathers from its perusal is simple to formulate: there 
are enough far-seeing educators in our midst who de- 
plore the neglect of Greek in our schools, and long for 
‘a return of the golden era when Latin and Greek were 
indissolubly linked in our educational institutions as 
well as in the minds of the general public. But the 
great obstacle to a speedy return of this condition is 
the lack of understanding on the part of the people 
of what is really at stake in maintaining or dropping 
Greek from the classical curriculum. We have lost to 
an ominous extent the proper appreciation of our spir- 
itual inheritance. Until this public recognition of a 
crying need is well established, the outlook is not very 
inspiring. But who will work the miracle? 

One suggestion must here suffice. Greek and Latin 
are sister languages; they spring from the same root, 
that Indo-European genius or spirit which, with the 
exception of revealed religion, has given us all that is 
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worth living for. It follows, then, that our teachers of 
Latin are the very persons who ought to take the deep- 
est interest in the maintenance of Greek. By urging the 
students of Latin to take courses in Greek, they will not 
only not diminish their own enrollment, but also put 
their teaching of Latin on a broader and deeper and, 
therefore, more lasting foundation. 


Foundation Stories—Roman and British 


By Joun J. SAVAGE 
Fordham University 


Students of the Virgilian epic who have followed the 
fortunes of that little remnant from Troy in its search 
for a new home should not be unaware of later projec- 
tions of this foundation story. The temptation for later 
chroniclers to fill in the gaps in their own cultural his- 
tory by resort to classical traditions was hard to avoid. 
If the foundations of the Roman state could be traced 
to such an epic past, such a claim could well be made 
for the inhabitants of Britain sundered from all the 
world (Ecl. 1.66) : Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 
Up to the time of Geoffrey of Monmouth in the twelfth 
century little speculation which might carry conviction 
had been made on the provenience of the inhabitants 
of the British Isles. True it is that for centuries preced- 
ing Geoffrey’s time there was in circulation an imaginary 
account of the origins of the Picts. The substratum 
of this fiction lay also in Virgilian tradition. Two refer- 
ences, one in Georgics 2.115 (pictosque Gelonos) and 
another in the fourth Aeneid 146 (pictique Agathyrsi), 
helped to foster the belief that the ‘Picts’ of Scotland 
and Ireland were descended from Gelonus, a son of the 
hero Hercules. The picti Geloni were supposed to have 
voyaged from Scythia, by way of Thrace to Ireland. 

Such a tradition may well have been a contributing 
factor in the search for the putative origins of the 
Britons themselves in the hands of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. At any rate, in his Historia Regum Britanniae 
Geoffrey has attempted to trace the mythical history 
of the early settlements in Britain by a band of Trojans, 
from a region not far distant from ancient Scythia. The 
leader of this legendary expedition was a certain Brutus, 
dux reliquiarum Troiae. One can readily see the reason 
for the selection of such a personage. The name and 
fame of the family of Brutus would have been well 
known to all who had an elementary acquaintance with 
early Roman history. The part which an early Brutus 
took in an uprising in which the honor of Lucretia was 
involved would have made his name famous to all. The 
compelling reason for such a choice on the part of 
Geoffrey is not difficult to see. To whom could more 
readily be accorded the foundation of Britannia than 
a Roman or, rather, Trojan hero named Brutus? Nomen 
est omen. 

The author of the Historia did not follow the accepted 
story of Roman origins as recorded by Virgil. His pur- 
pose was rather that of one who was writing a prose 
epic which would form a link with the events depicted 
so graphically by the Roman poet. Brutus was placed 
in the direct line of descent from Aeneas. According 
to the British chronicler, Silvius the grandson of Aeneas 
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married Lavinia, who died in giving birth to a son, 
Brutus. When the boy was eleven years old he accom- 
panied his father on a shooting expedition. Brutus, in 
the course of the deer hunt, accidently killed his father. 
He fled to Greece where he came in contact with the 
household of Helenus the seer whose story is well known 
to us from the third book of the Aeneid. 


Geoffrey’s account of Brutus’ banishment and his 
arrival in Epirus to find there Helenus the seer is 
clearly based on the Virgilian story. Notable variations 
in Geoffrey of course are found especially as the story 
develops itself. Instead of a beaten Trojan army, we 
find a victorious one in the British story. A Greek king 
named Pandrasus is introduced as leader of the de- 
feated Greeks. Both the name of the king and that of 
his daughter Ignogen who was offered in marriage to 
Brutus are pure inventions, it would seem, of the British 
chronicler. The more interesting part of Geoffrey’s his- 
tory follows. Brutus and his Trojans land on a deserted 
island named Leogecia. There they find a temple of 
Diana containing a statue of that goddess which was 
revered for its oracular powers. Here in a dream the 
goddess Diana appeared to Brutus. In reply to the 
Trojan’s queries, remarkably like those of Aeneas in 
the temple of Apollo on the island of Delos (Aen. 3.69f.), 
the goddess declared that beyond Gaul was a land which 
would be a home for all time for themselves and their 
children. Furthermore, the whole world would come 
under their sway: 


Brute, sub occasu solis trans Gallica regna, 
Insula in Oceano est undique clausa mare, 
Insula in Oceano est habitata gigantibus olim, 
Nune deserta quidem; gentibus apta tuis. 
Hane pete: namque tibi sedes erit illa perennis. 
Hic erit natis altera Troia tuis. 

Hic de prole tua reges nascentur et ipsis 

Totius terrae subditus orbis erit. 


The oracle at Apollo’s shrine at Delos in much briefer 
fashion declared that Aeneas should search for the 
ancient home of his ancestors where the race of Aeneas 
will hold empire over all the shores of the earth 
(3.97-98) : 

Hic domus Aeneae cunctis dominabitur oris 

Et nati natorum et qui nascentur ab illis. 

So far the third book of the Aeneid has been the prin- 
cipal inspiration for Geoffrey. One little detail in the 
story of the dream-vision leads one to the conclusion 
that the British author had read Virgil’s account of the 


landing of Aeneas in Italy. In Aen. 7.94, we are told 


that Aeneas lay on a sheep’s skin in his incubatio at 
the shrine of Faunus. The British historian substitutes 
a deer-skin for the resting place of his hero Brutus in 
Diana’s temple. This variation would stem naturally 
from the association, generally accepted, of wild animals 
with the goddess of the chase. 

The seventh Aeneid is the book not of search but of 
realization. The events, however, recorded by Geoffrey 
which are based, with many variations, on Virgil’s nar- 
rative take place in Aquitania on the way towards the 
final destination. This interposition of another country 
was necessitated in Geoffrey by the exigencies of geog- 
raphy. The country was governed by a Pictish king. 
Violence is done to both history and geography, but the 
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reader is ready to accept Aquitania as at least an out- 
post of the promised land. 

In the seventh book of the Aeneid the fury Allecto 
is represented as scheming to involve the Trojans and 
the Rutulians in war. The stag-hunt furnishes the occa- 
sion. Iulus inadvertently slays the favorite stag of 
Silvia, daughter of the caretaker of the royal herds. 
In Geoffrey’s account a certain Corineus is introduced, 
hunting without permission in the domains of the king 
of Aquitania. One of the king’s followers attempts to 
slay Corineus. He escapes the arrow directed at him 
and kills his assailant. 


The mind of Geoffrey was saturated with Virgilian 
images and motives. Only the more notable correspond- 
ences have been mentioned, and these merely which 
deal with foundation legends. The curious may inquire 
on the significance of his choice of a Greek hero named 
Pandrasos or a heroine called Ignogen. There is no 
need to think of the British chronicler as a conscientious 
searcher after classical prototypes for either or both of 
these last named characters. However, it is tempting 
to offer a conjecture on the reason for the choice of a 
Greek named Pandrasus to offset a Brutus. The latter 
served readily, as we have seen, as an eponymous hero 
for Britain. Evander, the Italian king who served as 
host to Aeneas and his companions on their arrival in 
Latium, was of Greek origin from Arcadia. The grand- 
father of this ruler was named Pallas. According to the 
legend which Virgil followed he was the eponymous 
founder of the first settlements on the Palatine hill in 
Rome. It should be noted at this point that here was 
an important story, the story of the first founding of 
Rome. Hence the possibility that a later chronicler 
would be likely to be interested in the story of Pallas. 
It has been suggested that we could equate Pandrasus 
of Geoffrey with the Trojan Pandarus, a famous archer, 
mentioned with high praise in the Aeneid. This is hardly 
likely, for the Pandrasus of Geoffrey is a Greek king. 


-In classical mythology Pandarus—whose ancestor Pallas 


founded the settlement on the Palatine hill—is the 
brother of Callisto. She was transformed at the in- 
stance of Juno into a bear (ursa). Jupiter in pity for 
her lot placed her in the sign of Septentrio, variously 
called in more recent times Charles’ Wain or Arthur’s 
Chariot. It should be recalled at this point that Geof- 
frey’s part in the creation of the Arthurian legend was 
a conspicuous one. 

Without attempting to pursue this controversial sub- 
ject into its intricacies, enough has been suggested to 
bring once more to the attention of students of ancient 
literatures a cheering and reassuring fact. We should 
never forget even for a moment that the patterns of 
Graeco-Roman legend did struggle to survive, however 
violent the change may have been, into relatively mod- 
ern times. The epic story of the foundations of the 
great Roman state must have had an appeal which later 
chroniclers found difficult to resist. 


The good of Greek, in the last resort, is that it gives, 
in a way that nothing else quite does, the highest kind 
of joy; and such joys are not so common that we can 
afford to cast them away.—J. W. Mackail 
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The Roman Attitude towards Women’s Drinking 


By Artuur PatcH McKINuay 
University of California 


In these latter days when women crowd the cocktail 
parlors so that returned soldiers have to take a back 
seat, the long-range thinker is inclined to wonder how 
things went on in ancient times, to ask: how was it 
with wine and women in Ancient Rome? 

Beginning with early Rome, one notes there a stringent 
prohibition of women’s drinking. Plutarch says that 
women were not to touch wine at all.1 Athenaeus says 
that no free-born woman at.Rome was allowed to drink 
wine (10.429b). Pliny corroborates this statement (N.H. 
14.14) ; so also do Polybius (6.2), Isidore (Hitymologiae 
20.3.2), Valerius Maximum (2.1.5), Cicero (De Re Pu- 
blica 4.6.6), and Aelian (Varia Historia 2.38). 

The reason given for this prohibition is that drinking 
leads to sex irregularities. Valerius Maximus says in 
accounting for the practice, “lest thereby they slip into 
some disgrace” (2.1.5). Isidore justifies the prohibition 
because wine is an incentive to lust (ibid.). A law of 
Romulus, noted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, pro- 
vides the death penalty for women who drink as well 
as for those caught in adultery.2 Note that these two 
penalties are found in one and the same sentence. Di- 
onysius explains this association of crimes by the fact 
that wine leads to debauchery. Cato notes the same 
collocation of penalties.® 


These regulations against women’s drinking at Rome 
were stringently executed. There is a note* from Polyb- 
jus on this point worth quoting entire: “It is almost 
impossible for them (women) to drink wine without 
being found out. For the woman does not have charge 
of the wine; moreover, she is bound to kiss all of her 
male relatives and those of her husband down to her 
second cousins every day on seeing them for the first 
time; and as she cannot tell which of them she will meet, 
she has to be on her guard. For if she has but tasted 


‘wine there is no occasion for any formal accusation.’ 


A passage from Pliny (N.H. 14.14) corroborates this 
statement from Polybius. 


Severe penalties inflicted on women for violation 
of the prohibition law are found in the records. One 
Egnatius Mecenius beat his wife to death with a stick 
because she had drunk from the wine vat. He was 
absolved by Romulus (loc. cit.). Valerius Maximus 
says: “He (the husband) was freed by the consent 
of all” (6.3.9). Fabius Pictor tells of a Roman lady 
who was caught opening the purse in which the keys 
of the wine cellar were kept. The family met to con- 
sider her case. They affirmed the death penalty and 
starved her to death.® Lactantius tells of Fatua (Fauna), 
the wife of the mythical king of early Italy, Faunus. 
She was ordinarily quite impeccable in her ways; but 
once she fell from grace, drank up a whole jar of wine, 
and got disgracefully drunk, contrary to ancient customs 


1 Comparison of Numa with Lycurgus 3. 2 Roman Antiqui- 
ties 2.25.6. 3 Aulus Gellius 10.23. 4 Maltos, A. N., Peri ton 
sumposion ton Hellenon (Athens, Diss. Turic, 1880). 77, in error 
seems to make this item apply to Greek women. His text read 
of piousan. 5 Athenaeus 10.440e-f. Pliny, 
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and royal decorum. Her husband, Faunus, beat her to 
death with myrtle switches. After she was gone, he 
missed her greatly, and by way of atonement decreed 
divine honors for her (1.22). 


There is evidence that throughout Italy these strin- 
gent restrictions on women’s drinking prevailed. Athe- 
naeus tells a story confirming this statement. One day 
in his travels Heracles got thirsty and stopped at a house 
by the wayside near Croton. He asked for a drink. 
The master went to get some wine; the wife had secretly 
broached the cask herself and in fear of detection re- 
monstrated at opening it for a mere stranger and sug- 
gested water instead. Though Heracles heard what she 
said, he saved her from being found out by turning 
the cask, wine and all, to stone. In gratitude, women 
of that region took this for a sign and drank no wine.” 
Even as late as Cicero (loc. cit.) this prohibition of 
women’s drinking seems still to have remained on the 
books. Even in the time of Augustus women seem to 
have been under restrictions against drinking. Horace’s 
Neobule® complains that she may not drown her love- 
longing in wine, and Ovid’s Hero feels that she could 
while the time away waiting for Leander better if only 
she were not denied the use of wine.® But with the 
ameliorating course of time the death penalty seems 
to have fallen in abeyance, for instance,’ being replaced 
by loss of dowery in the case of one lady that drank 
more than what was requisite for her health and that 
drank without the knowledge of her husband. About 
the middle of the second century B.c. a man of good 
family had a wife noted for her love of wine.” 


In later Rome, when the plain-living Romans had 
been inoculated with the sophistication of older socie- 
ties, Roman women would” be as free as their brothers. 
The poet Propertius visualizes one of these new women 
in his Cynthia, who on one occasion finds her lover 
carousing with some boon companions and frail beau- 
ties, and breaking in upon them, proceeds to break up 
the party (4.8). Again, Propertius is drinking with 
his sweetheart when she falls into a mad rage, pushes 
away the table with angry hands, and throws goblets 
of wine at him (3.8.3-8). Seneca!® writes of women 
going to the extremes in imitating men’s drinking prac- 
tices. Ausonius pays his respects to Meroe, a drunken 
hag, and says that she got her name, not from the 
Egyptian Meroe, but from her drinking of undiluted 
wine (merum) (19.41.9-12). 

Even highborn ladies in Rome stooped to reveling 
and thereby gained immortality. A daughter’ of Au- 
gustus reveled and caroused in scandalous fashion and 
went into exile with the added penalty of having to 
give up the use of wine. Many other women! were 
also brought before Augustus on the charge of reveling. 
When Claudius’ queen Messalina was staging her mock 
marriage with her lover Silius, she accompanied the 
ceremony with Bacchanalian revels. The mother of 
Nero was glutted!? with strong drink at the time of her 
shipwreck. 


7 Athenaeus, 10.441a-b, citing Alcimus. 8 Odes 312. 9 Heroides 
19.15. 19 Pliny, N.H. 14.14. 11 Jerome, Against Jovinianus 1.48. 
12 Cf. Horace’s Neobule and Ovid’s Hero, supra, notes 8, 9. 
13 Epistles 45.21. 14 Suetonius, Augustus 65.1. 15 Dio Cassius 
55.10.16. 16 Tacitus, Annals 1131. 17 Dio Cassius, Epitome 
62.13.3 (Loeb Series, p. 165). 
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Other authorities pay their respects to tippling old 
ladies. The Roman writer, Ovid, in his Fasti pictures 
an old woman reveling like a Bacchant. Someone asks 
why one of her age should carouse so. Ovid replies: 
“Hers is the bibulous time of life that loves the bounty 
of the vine” (3.765-766). In his Amores Ovid describes 
one such dame called Dipsas (Thirst) (1.8.2, 111, 114). 
He catches her coaching his lady-love to be a gold- 
digger (silver-puller, as Plautus in his Menaechmi puts 
it, 377). He felt like tearing out the old hag’s wine-shot 
eyes but let her off with a curse of “everlasting thirst.” 

Nurses in ancient times, like Sairey Gamp, liked to 
tipple. In the prologue to the Poenulus of Plautus, the 
speaker tells nurses to stay at home lest they become 
thirsty (28-30). In the Truculentus provisions made 
for the comfort of the nurse include a leathern bottle 
of old wine that she may “tipple day and night” (903). 
Servingmaids, too, in the Pseudolus are scolded for 
drinking (183). In the Mother-in-Law of Terence a 
speaker warns a nurse to see to it that she feeds her 
ward after she has filled herself up on food and drink 
(769). Ovid’s Hero pictures an old nurse as helping to 
pass the time away pending the arrival of Leander. 
Finally the lamp sputters a good omen. The nurse, to 
confirm the omen, drops wine on the wick and then— 
takes a pull at the bottle herself. A speaker in Ter- 
ence’s Lady of Andros berates a prospective midwife 
for being a drunken hag (228-230). 

The Christian writers from St. Paul to the later 
Fathers have left evidence that women of the Empire 
drank enough to cause the church authorities much 
worry. Thus Paul!® urges old women not to be enslaved 
with too much wine that they may train the young 
women to be sober. Pope Clement warns of the deadly 
association of wine and women; he criticizes women 
for reveling in luxurious riot, gulping down wine so as 
to make a show of themselves, and hiccuping ostenta- 
tiously like men; he advises boys and girls to keep away 
from wine as an arouser of the passions.2° The author 
of the Constitution of the Holy Apostles*! urges widows 
to be sober. Tertullian®® speaks of winebibbing being 
common among women. Arnobius*’ insinuates that 
pagan women did not refrain from winebibbing. St. 
Basil** pictures tipsy girls performing a wanton dance 
in a church. 

Chrysostom*® would have a husband not be too hard 
upon a drunken wife. The same writer knows of women 
given*® to the vice of drunkenness and of handsome 
women disfigured?? by being drunk. According to Je- 
rome?’ girls of good family could be found at question- 
able resorts. Augustine*® writes of a maid that got into 
the habit of tippling. Chrysostom®® addresses women 
thus: “How many free women are such (addicted to 
drink) ?”, evidently expecting the answer, “Many.” Again, 
he says to women: “Hear this, ye that pass your time 
in drunken revels.’ 


18 Heroides 19.151-154. 19 Titus 23-5. 20 The Instructor 
2.10; 2.2. 21 5.10, P.G. 1853; 7.6, ibid. 1008b. 22 Apology 6, 
P.L. 1.354a. 23 Against the Heathen 2.67,P.L.5.92la. 24 Homily 
against the D en 123a. 25 On Ephesians, Homily 15, P.G. 
62.110; On First Corinthians 26, P.G. 61.223. 26 On Titus, Hom- 
ily 4, P.G. 62.682. 270n Acts of the Apostles, Homily 27, P.G. 
60.207. 28 Letters 117.7. Confessions 9.18. 9° On_Ephe- 
sians, Homily 15, P.G. 62.110. 31 On First Timothy, Homily 
13, P.G. 62.569. 
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There will be critics who will characterize the data 
just adduced from the Christian Fathers as exaggerations. 
In reply one may say that Christian readers knew their 
pagan associates and would laugh their leaders to scorn 
if their charges were much overdrawn. Modern scholars 
accept such characterizations in the main. Thus Dr. 
Broadhus® says of Chrysostom that he consistently saw 
what was going on about him, and Dr. Browne* takes 
Chrysostom as good authority for what went on in 
his times. 

This brief survey of wine and women in ancient Rome 
seems to indicate that women are much like men. If it 
is the fashion to be abstemious, women will be quite 
simple livers; when social ways loosen up and go in 
for alcoholic titillation, the women will follow suit. If 
this argument is sound, perhaps before the reader draws 
conclusions on feminine temperance, or intemperance, 
in later Rome, he might well await my article on Roman 
Sobriety. 


Greek and Medieval Drama 
By Patrick A. S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


It is interesting to notice the similarity between the 
rise and development of Greek drama and that of the 
drama of medieval times. Both kinds of drama have 
important features in common. The impulse behind 
both was the impulse of the respective peoples to express 
their reverence for, and gratitude toward, a higher Being. 
Both of them gradually loosened the cords that joined 
them to religious worship, and both became secularized. 
It is surprising to find that more work has not been 
done by scholars in comparing these two kinds of drama. 

The dithyrambs, the seedlings of the later Greek 
tragedies, were composed of processions and choral per- 
formances which described in song and dance episodes 
from the life of Dionysus. The ceremony was, at bottom, 
religious, inasmuch as it was performed to honor the 
mythical god. Thespis and Arion cultivated this dith- 
yrambic seed by introducing impersonation and dialogue, 
until it burst forth into the full glory of the Aeschylean 
tragedy. Yet even in Aeschylus’s dramas the theme 
running through the poetry is the religious honor to be 
paid to the god. Sophocles retained the religious mo- 
tive, yet with him the process of secularization is already 
beginning. Under his hand the old real faith in the gods 
is weakened, and the human approach rather than the 
religious becomes the important characteristic. Eurip- 
ides took the final step and transformed the religious 
drama into a secular art. The connection with religion 
that still remained was an external one, and Greek drama 
moved from the influence and atmosphere of the temple 
to that of the state. Euripides secularized Greek drama 
to such an extent that one finds in it no longer any 
internal link with the old religious worship. Later 
Greek dramatists were secular writers of secular plays. 
Drama had run its course from a religious beginning 
to a popular entertainment. 


82 Cited in the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Philip Schaff, 
ed. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 13.121, note. 33 The 
Venerable Bede. London, Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 1919. 231. 
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The same development from religious ceremony to 
popular and secular entertainment is clearly evident 
in medieval drama. In the tenth century there arose 
in Europe an entirely new type of dramatic perform- 
ance. Authors have called it ‘the liturgical drama,’ be- 
cause it was founded in the religious ceremonies of the 
Church. This drama is not to be considered a continu- 
ation of an ancient dramatic tradition, or an importation 
from outside, but a spontaneous new birth and growth 
within the confines of religious worship. The old classi- 
cal drama had no influence on its development. In the 
tenth century Greek tragedy was an almost unknown 
quantity, and Latin drama was known only to scholars. 
Even Terence, the last dramatist to disappear from the 
intellectual horizon of medieval men, was no longer 
studied as a dramatist, but as a literary curiosity. It 
is true, the celebrated nun, Hroswitha of Gandersheim, 
in 935 based her dramatic works on those of Terence 
and thus carried on the tradition of the classics; but her 
dramaturgy appears to have been an isolated experi- 
ment and a literary exercise. Her attempts had no 
influence at all on the liturgical drama which arose 
about that time. 

The liturgical drama had its roots in the tropes, which 
were merely literary additions to the authorized liturgi- 
cal ceremonies of the Mass. The first trope we know 
of is contained in a tenth-century manuscript of the 
monastery of St. Gall, and is called the “Quem Quaeritis 
Text.” It was first added to the ceremonies of the Mass 
on Easter, and reads as follows: 

Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae? 
Iesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 


Non est hic; surrexit sicut praedixerat; 
ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 


It is easy to see how this early trope furnished material 
for a small liturgical play, in the form of a dialogue. 
Tropes of this kind were the beginnings of liturgical 
drama. They were simple, just as the ancient dithyrambs 
were simple beginnings; but for imaginative people they 
held in them possibilities for dramatic development. 
These plays were produced by the clerics in the church 
just before the Te Deum, which closes the Matins. As 
time went on, the dialogue was lengthened, and the 
dramatic treatment was extended to an ever larger 
number of gospel stories. It was not long before a real 
drama with all its essential parts was acted out right 
in the church itself. The liturgical drama reached its 
height in the thirteenth century. The annual Easter 
and Christmas cycles formed the accepted repertoire. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century a more de- 
veloped secular form of this drama was being enacted 
by lay people in the market places and guild halls. 
From a purely religicus drama, written and acted by 
clerics within the walls of the church, it had passed 
into the hands of lay people. This was its first step 
toward laicization. This so-called Miracle or Mystery 
play became an integral part of medieval life. The use 
of the vernacular at this time greatly fostered the move- 
ment. The medieval guilds continued to produce these 
plays all through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Miracle plays still dealt with religious topics taken 
from the Old and New Testaments. In England, Ches- 
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ter, York, Wakefield, and Towneley became renowned 
for the Corpus Christi cycles, which covered material 
from the creation of the world to the last judgment. 
During these centuries the so-called Morality plays 
(such as Everyman and the House of Perseverance), 
which portrayed in allegorical form the struggle between 
vice and virtue, were included in those cycles. The 
breaking away from religion was gradual but sure, 
until at the end of the fifteenth century there sprang up 
the “Interlude” or “Banquet Play,” which was purely 
secular. By that time the drama had severed all con- 
nection with religion. The process of secularization was 
now complete. The Renaissance marked a return to 
the old classical models, while the Elizabethan drama 
seems to have been fed by the two streams, the one 
which had its origin in the trope, and the other which 
derived from the ancient classics. 

Both ancient and modern drama had their origin in 
the religion of the times; both gradually lost their 
religious character; and finally, both emerged as full- 
grown flowers of secular art. 


An Army officer in the Pacific writes: “I have ob- 
served that in the general work out here—not merely 
the language end of it—scholars are by far our most 
able officers, and among them the classics men are the 
best. . . . If we had more scholars, . . . our efficiency 
would be improved greatly.”—The Classical Outlook, 
October, 1945 
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Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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